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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

A Literary History of the English People. From the Origins to the Renais- 
sance. By J. J. Jusserand. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London, 

1895. 

This volume forms Part I of a work to be completed in three volumes. 
Part II extending " From the Renaissance to Pope," and Part III, " From 
Pope to the Present Day." The author is particular to call his work not " a 
' History of English Literature,' but rather a ' Literary History of the English 
People.'" It is thus distinguished from Taine's work, a brilliant essay on 
English literature, though often mistaken in its critical judgments, rather than 
a history of English literature. 

M. Jusserand has devoted much labor and study to the composition of his 
work. He has gone to original sources, and not the least valuable portion of 
the volume is that containing the numerous bibliographical notes which he 
has appended to almost every page. These are what we miss in ten Brink, 
with whose valuable history of English literature this volume invites com- 
parison. It is true that ten Brink intended to add a very full bibliography, 
but his most unfortunate death prevented it ; it is better to give the bibliog- 
raphy in the course of the work, for the reader desires to know the authorities 
as he progresses in his reading. 

The impression produced upon the mind of the impartial reader after a 
careful perusal of the volume, is that it is well done. If he should not, in all 
cases, have adopted the same perspective, and if he considers that some 
writers deserved a less cursory treatment, that is a matter of private judgment. 
The volume is divided into three books treating respectively the Origins, the 
French Invasion, and England to the English. These are subdivided into 
chapters, whose titles deserve mention, both as giving a summary of the work, 
and as illustrating the author's statement, " To be easily understood one must 
be clear," and throughout the volume one is reminded of the French adage, 
" Ce qui ri est pas clair, rCest fas franfais." 

The first book contains four chapters : Britannia, the Germanic invasion, 
the national poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, and Christian literature and prose 
literature of the Anglo-Saxons. The second book has also four chapters : 
Battle, literature in the French language under the Norman and the Angevin 
kings, Latin, and literature in the English language. The third book 
includes seven chapters: The new nation, Chaucer, the group of poets, Wil- 
liam Langland and his visions, prose in the fourteenth century, the theatre, 
and the end of the Middle Ages. The several chapters are subdivided into 
sections with separate headings, so that at no moment is one at a loss to know 
what the author is talking about, for each subject, however briefly or fully 
treated, is kept separate and distinct from every other subject. This analytical 
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subdivision should not be disregarded, but it is specially serviceable in a his- 
tory of literature. 

In any work by a French writer we naturally look for an exaltation of the 
Kelts, their brilliancy, their power of imagination, their fertility of invention. 
Granting all that may be said on this subject by Keltophilists, we have always 
thought that the Keltic literature of Britain, and the Kelts themselves, before 
the Norman Conquest, had as little to do with English literature proper as the 
Greeks and Greek literature of the Byzantine empire. Whatever views we 
may hold as to the greater or less extermination of the Kelts by the Germanic 
invaders, and the greater or less incorporation of them into the body of the 
English, — and we are ready to grant, as the author holds, that this incorpora- 
tion was greater than was formerly thought, — the literature does not seem to 
us to have had one particle of influence on the Old English, or Anglo-Saxon 
literature, and we see no advantage in beginning with it a literary history of 
the English people. English literature begins with " the national poetry of 
the Anglo-Saxons," and here we see its true genius and spirit, allied to that of 
other Germanic and Scandinavian tribes. The author is very right in saying 
that the Anglo-Saxons "did not allow the traditions of the vanquished Celts 
to blend with theirs, and in spite of their conversion to Christianity, they pre- 
served, almost without change, the main characteristics of the race from which 
they were descended " (p. 36). We must come down to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries before we find Keltic traditions beginning to infiltrate 
English literature, and then through the Normans as intermediaries. What- 
ever Keltic blood may survive in the present English people, it did not affect 
the Old English people, and whatever Kelts survived the Germanic invasion 
became hewers of wood and drawers of water, and the oil and water of that 
day did not mix. 

The sketch of Old English poetry is all too brief, and the account of the 
versification is quoted from Sweet's " Sketch " in Hazlitt's Warton, but that 
was before the days of Sievers, so the student must revise the account given of 
it, and not take as literal truth the statement, " The rules of this prosody, not 
very difficult in themselves, are made still easier by a number of licenses and 
exceptions " (p. 37). The dispute as to the works of Cynewulf is mentioned, 
but the works themselves receive scant treatment, the doubtful Andreas being 
the only one of which a brief outline is given. The conjecture of Earle that 
he " lived in the eleventh century " is quoted as on a par with that of ten 
Brink that " he was born between 720 and 730" (p. 39) ; but Earle's mere con- 
jecture is utterly untenable. While the Brunanburh, or Athelstan, is found in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the year 937, the Maldon or Byrhtnoth (991) 
is not found therein, and this should not have been so stated (p. 47, note 1). 
As was to be expected, an outline of the Beowulf is given, but Beowulf did not 
"return to his own country" after the fight with Grendel and before that with 
Grendel's mother (p. 52): he simply slept elsewhere, and so was not on hand 
when the latter came to Heorot and devoured Aeschere. The author in his 
Preface laments " misprints," and it must be acknowledged that there is quite 
a number of them, which even the best of eyes cannot avoid, but Chlochilaictts 
occurs three times in note at foot of p. 50. M. Jusserand thinks that Beowulf 
is "very different from Roland, the hero of France, he too of Germanic origin, 
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but living in a different milieu " (p. 54) ; but surely some allowance should be 
made for chronology. 

The introduction of Latin letters and their effect upon Old English writing, 
as seen in the works of Baeda and in the poems of Caedmon and Cynewulf, is 
noted ; also, the contributions of Alfred to a dissemination of a knowledge of 
literature among his people in the first revival of learning, and the later works 
of ^Elfric and of Wulfstan, receive mention ; but fault is found with this Old 
English literature in that it is " almost stationary ; it does not perceptibly move 
and develop ; a graft is wanted " (p. 92). This graft was to come from the 
Norman invasion. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively brief sketch of Old English literature, — 
for, in a work of this compass, we cannot expect the treatment given by ten 
Brink, Stopford Brooke, or Morley, — the author appreciates highly what has 
been handed down to us from the Anglo-Saxon period, and well says : " The 
English country can thus pride itself upon a literature which for antiquity is 
unparalleled in Europe" (p. 79). This has not always been realized even by 
English writers, and although a knowledge of this literature is easily acces- 
sible, it does not seem to have penetrated beyond scholars. 

The Norman Conquest and its effects follow. William the Conqueror is 
highly exalted. " The qualities of which William gave the example were rare 
in England, but common in France ; they were those of his race and country, 
those of his lieutenants ; they naturally reappear in many of his successors " 
(p. 106). The Normans are duly praised, perhaps over-duly. " Their match- 
less strength and their indomitable will further one particular cause : the 
infusion of French and Latin ideas in the Anglo-Saxon people, and the con- 
nection of England with the civilization of the South." The fact that " the 
chiefs of the nation are French," and "their wives are mostly French too" 
(p. 108), is put prominently before us, so that one would infer that all the 
good in England came from France. Now, while the impartial historian will 
readily acknowledge the good accruing to England from the Norman invasion, 
he should never forget the heroic qualities lying at the basis of the English 
people, qualities seen in other Germanic peoples, which asserted themselves 
two hundred and fifty years later in that composite Saxon and Norman, that 
is, English people, almost as distinct from the French of that day as were the 
Saxon and Norman at the time of the Conquest ; the development had been 
different, and the Saxon had predominated. 

The diffusion of the French language and the rise of Anglo-French literature 
are quite fully treated. The French language and French ideas were undoubt- 
edly prevalent in England for three hundred years. The author rightly says : 
" It matters little whether these ideas went across the Channel carried over by 
poets or by manuscripts. What is important is to see and ascertain that works 
of a new style, with new aims in them, and belonging to a new school of art, 
enjoyed in England a wide popularity after the Conquest, with the result that 
deep and lasting transformations affected the aesthetic ideal and even the 
way of thinking of the inhabitants" (p. 120). 

The different kinds of this literature are enumerated and discussed. His- 
tories, romances, religious works, fabliaux, prose and poetry, all are found 
and in great numbers. Geoffrey Gaimar, Wace, Benoit de Sainte-More, the 
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Chanson de Roland, " the national song of the Normans as well as of all French- 
men" (p. 125), the authors of the Alexander, Charlemagne, and Arthur cycles 
of romances, — all show the activity of the Anglo-Norman intellect, and the 
avidity of Anglo-Norman society for literature of all kinds. As a specimen of 
these romances one may take the Arthurian cycle. " One thing, however, was 
lacking for a time to the complete success of the Arthurian epic : the stamp of 
authenticity, the Latin starting-point . . . Geoffrey of Monmouth makes up for 
this deficiency" (p. 132). Here comes in the Keltic influence on subsequent 
English literature. These legends had developed in Wales, Brittany, and 
Cornwall. " The Briton harpists had, by the beauty of their tales, and the 
sweetness of their music, early acquired a great reputation," and the great 
service of Geoffrey of Monmouth was that he collected these tales in Latin 
form, and passed them on to Wace and other Norman-French writers, whence 
they were taken by Layamon first, and after the lapse of more than two 
hundred and fifty years by Sir Thomas Malory, and so have been perpetuated 
as the only well-developed cycle of romance in English literature. What 
difference does it make if William of Newbury says that Geoffrey made 
"Arthur's little finger bigger than Alexander's back," that he " lies about 
almost everything " ? Welcome the lies, if we take them at their true value ! 
They were " turned into Latin verse, into French alexandrines, into Welsh 
prose " ; " the finest poems the Middle Ages devoted to them were written on 
English ground" (p. 134). But while the chief one, this romantic cycle was 
not the only one, and romance was not the only literary form that these Anglo- 
French poets and prose-writers cultivated. " They have also shorter narratives 
in prose and verse, the subject of which is generally love, drawn from French, 
Latin, Greek, and even Hindu legends " (pp. 141-2). A very modern spirit 
pervades these love-poems. Human nature was not so very different in the 
thirteenth century from what it is in the nineteenth, but it has progressed 
since the eighth. " To sum up in a word which will show the difference 
between the first and second period : on the lips of the conquerors of Hastings 
odes have become chansons." 

In addition to the love-literature, the literature of wit and humor was 
developed. " The French who were now living in England in large numbers 
introduced there the taste for merry tales of trickery and funny adventures, 
stories of curious mishaps of all kinds" (p. 155). "All this literature went 
over the Channel with the conquerors." Thus new ideas were introduced 
among the English people, which, prevalent for a time in a distinct grade of 
society, gradually permeated the mass and aided the development of English 
thought. 

The Latin literature of the Anglo-Norman period is next treated, the 
period of the lengthy Chronicles of English history written during the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, from Henry of Huntingdon to Ralph Hig- 
don. These have been made accessible of late years in the Rolls series, and 
constitute a unique possession, furnishing very full materials for the history of 
the times. M. Jusserand gives an interesting account of the Latin education of 
the time, the establishment of monasteries, and of schools and libraries under 
their walls. Paris was the literary capital, and its University in the twelfth 
century was a great resort. After its model the universities of Oxford and 
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Cambridge were formed, " but their celebrity was chiefly local, and they never 
reached the international reputation of the one at Paris" (p. 173). 

English writers were great Latin scholars. " They handle the language 
with such facility in the twelfth century, one might believe it to be their 
mother-tongue ; the chief monuments of English thought at this time are 
Latin writings. Latin tales, chronicles, satires, sermons, scientific and 
medical works, treatises on style, prose romances, and epics in verse, all kinds 
of composition are produced by Englishmen in considerable numbers" (p. 176). 

The poem of Joseph of Exeter on the Trojan war, long attributed to Cor- 
nelius Nepos, is an example of the facility with which Englishmen wrote 
Latin verse. Mr. Wright has made the works of these Anglo-Latin poets 
accessible in the Rolls series, and has given an account of them in his Bio- 
graphia Britannica Lileraria, Vol. II, the Anglo-Norman period. A most 
interesting satire is the Speculum Stultorum of Nigel Wireker, in which the 
stupid monk is taken off in the person of Burnellus the ass, who visits many 
universities, finally that of Paris, where he matriculates among the English 
nation, and after seven years study has learnt nothing but " ya" : 

" Cum nihil ex toto quodcunque docente magistro 
Aut socio potuit discere praeter ya." 

Finally his master, who has been searching for him far and wide, carries him 
back to his usual duties. 

Geoffrey de Vinsauf writes his Nova Poetria, in which he lays down new 
rules for the art of poetry. Latin prose writings are more abundant than 
poetry : witness the Policraticus, sive de Nugis Curialium of John of Salisbury, 
whose alternative title is taken by Walter Map for one of his witty works. 
Much has been fathered upon Map, which he most probably never wrote, 
particularly the so-called Apocalypse and Confession of Golias. 

The last chapter of the second book treats the literature in the English 
language, and here we have a succinct account of the revival of the vernacular 
literature after a long repose. It had never been extinct, but for a hundred 
and fifty years after the Norman Conquest there had scarcely been more than 
enough to preserve the continuity. " The twelfth century, so fertile in Latin 
and French works, only counts, as far as English works are concerned, devo- 
tional books in prose and verse " (p. 205). We may add the later entries in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, but these, with the modernisations of the Gospel 
version, the series of Homilies, the so-called Moral Ode, and a few other poems, 
constitute all that we have in English before the year 1200. The native 
English mind, as distinguished from the Norman mind, was repressed, felt no 
impulse to produce, and time was needed to amalgamate the two. The 
thirteenth century saw the beginning of this amalgamation, and before its 
close we find the first English king on the throne in the person of Edward I, 
and the beginnings of an English literature consequent upon the fusion of the 
two races. This is the century of Layamon's Brut, the Ormulum, the Ancren 
Riwle, the Genesis and Exodus, the Owl and Nightingale, the most original 
poem of the century, the romances of Havelok the Dane, and King Horn, and 
the continuation of chronicle history in English in the work of Robert of 
Gloucester. The Psalter is paraphrased in English verse, and metrical lives 
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of saints in both Northern and Southern English abound. While not much 
originality is manifested, English authors can write in their own language as 
well as in Latin and French, and the demand for such works shows the 
increasing prevalence of the language, but we must wait until the fourteenth 
century before the preponderance is on that side. " Most of the religious 
treatises in English that have come down to us . . .belong to the first half of 
the fourteenth century. In the thirteenth . . . many Englishmen considered 
French to be, together with Latin, the literary language of the country; they 
endeavored to handle it, but not always with great success. . . . These 
attempts become rare as we approach the fourteenth century, and English 
translations and imitations, on the contrary, multiply" (pp. 213-4). This 
represents the true state of affairs. In the first half of the fourteenth century 
we have Robert of Brunne's Handlyng Synne and his Chronicle, both transla- 
tions of Anglo-French works, the English version of Robert Grosseteste's 
Castel of Love, the voluminous Cursor Mundi, the great repertory of legends, 
Dan Michel's Remorse of Conscience, and Richard Rolle of Hampole's Prick of 
Conscience and other works, issuing from Kent and Yorkshire respectively, 
and both about the same year, 1340, and many others. Thus at the time 
of Chaucer's birth there was an English people, and an English literature 
in embryo, and the time was ripe for a great English poet. " In the course 
of the fourteenth century, under Edward III and Richard II, a double 
fusion, which had been slowly preparing during the preceding reigns, is com- 
pleted and sealed forever ; the races established on English ground are 
fused into one, and the languages they spoke become one also. The French 
are no longer superposed on the natives, henceforth there are only English in 
the English island" (p. 236). It had taken a long time, about three hundred 
years, but it had been finally accomplished. M. Jusserand sets this well before 
us, and not the least interesting fact stated in this connection, on the authority 
of Bracton, is that, in the thirteenth century, if a murder had been committed, 
an inquest was necessary to determine whether the murdered man was an 
Englishman or of French birth ; in the former case no fine was imposed. The 
statute of 1340 abolishes the " presentement d'Englescherie," showing that by 
this time no distinction was made as to the genealogy of the slain, French- 
man and Englishman being on a par. 

The chapter on " the new nation " is one of the most interesting in the book 
and brings before us the life of the fourteenth century. The disappearance of 
French and the rise of English is traced ; the race as well as the language 
is transformed. A real English Parliament is constituted, and " from the end 
of the fourteenth century an Englishman could already say as he does to-day : 
' My business is not the business of the State, but the business of the State is 
my business.' The whole of the English constitution, from the vote on the 
taxes to the habeas corpus, is comprised in this formula." This is a compendium 
of the principles of liberty, and is very different from the French king's dic- 
tum : "L'e'tat, c'est moi." A nation in which political liberty had been thus 
developed, in which trade, commerce, architecture, art, social life, had pro- 
gressed, must needs have a progressive literature. The sense of beauty that 
had been manifested in other directions must manifest itself in literature, and 
the touch of a great poet was wanting for this purpose. The hero is the pro- 
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duct of his time, but the hero too carries forward his time to a greater perfec- 
tion. The first half of the fourteenth century was preparatory to the efflor- 
escence of literature in the second half. 

The leader in this movement was, of course, Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet of the 
new nation and the representative of the new age ; " he paints it from nature 
and is a part of it " (p. 267). We have a full chapter on Chaucer and his works 
treated chronologically, based on the publications of the Chaucer Society. 
His early reception of French influence is noted, his acquaintance with the 
works of Deguileville, Machault, Des Champs, and Granson, but we do not 
find him regarded, with Sandras, as a mere imitator of the French trouveres. 
The critical question as to his authorship of the existing version of the Romaunt 
of the Ross is barely touched upon. " The first fragment alone might, on account 
of its style and versification, be the work of Chaucer, but this is only a surmise, 
and we have no direct proof of it " (p. 278, note 2). That M. Jusserand is very 
doubtful about it is shown by his statement in the text that " this trans- 
lation by Chaucer is lost." The spurious works are duly enumerated (p. 279, 
note 1 ). Very brief outlines of the Boke of the Duckesse and of the House of Fame 
are given, and a much fuller one of Troilus and Criseyde, in which poem " he 
surpasses now even the Italians whom he had taken for his models, and writes 
the first great poem of renewed English literature." The Canterbury Tales 
are duly described and commented on with sympathetic appreciation. " There 
appear in perfect light his masterly gifts of observation, of comprehension, and 
of sympathy ; we well see with what art he can make his characters stand 
forth, and how skilfully they are chosen to represent all contemporaneous 
England " (p. 334). With respect to Chaucer's skill as a poet and its effect 
upon the undeveloped language, M. Jusserand remarks : " The brilliancy with 
which Chaucer used this new tongue, the instant fame of his works, the clear 
proof afforded by his writings that English could fit the highest and the lowest 
themes, assured to that idiom its definitive place among the great literary 
languages " (p. 338). " Chaucer's efforts were not exercised in vain ; they 
assisted the work of concentration. After him the dialects lost their import- 
ance ; the one he used, the East Midland dialect, has since become the language 
of the nation " (p. 309). It is impossible to over-estimate the position of 
Chaucer in a history of English literature. His influence is seen throughout 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries down to the new impulse given by the 
study of Italian and classical literature in the reign of Elizabeth. The poets 
immediately succeeding Chaucer are simply his imitators, and serve to per- 
petuate his influence for a hundred and fifty years. In " the group of poets " 
authors are included who preceded, as well as those who were contemporary 
with, and those who succeeded, Chaucer, as witness the author of Sir Gawayne 
and the Green Knight and The Pearl. Lawrence Minot's poems on the French 
and Scottish wars of Edward III are touched upon, and the later romance of 
The Bruce by John Barbour, circa 1375. Gower comes in for some considera- 
tion, but "he is aristocratic and conservative by nature, so that he belongs to 
old England as much as to the new nation, and is the last in date of recog- 
nizable representatives of Angevin Britain " (p. 364). 

A much greater poet than Gower, William Langland, has a chapter devoted 
to him and his visions. Professor Skeat has made us well acquainted with him, 
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and M. Jusserand has devoted one of his works to a study of Piers Plowman, 
some extracts from which are included in this chapter. They may be distin- 
guished by the more rhetorical style, and serve to acquaint the reader still 
further with the contents and value of Langland's great work, for he stands 
next to Chaucer, and gives us a view of another side of life in the fourteenth 
century. Chaucer takes things easy and simply makes merry over abuses: 
Langland is the genuine reformer, who scores abuses in Church and State with 
the spirit of Elijah or John the Baptist, and is the defender of the rights of the 
people. M. Jusserand places the revision of the third text " in 1398 or shortly 
after," correcting Professor Skeat, who places it in 1393 (p. 375, note 2). A 
slip of "Shrewsbury" for "Shropshire" on p. 375 may be noted in passing. 
Langland's work is indispensable for a knowledge of the times, and serves as 
a complement to the works of Chaucer. " Chaucer and Langland, the two 
great poets of the period, represent excellently the English genius, and the two 
races that have formed the nation " (p. 402), the former representing " the 
latinized Celts " ; the latter, " the race of the Anglo-Saxons." 

A chapter on the prose of the period follows, and here we have Sir John 
Mandeville relegated to the region of myth, a conclusion that is a step beyond 
the results reached by the investigations of Col. Yule and Mr. Nicholson in 
their Encyclopedia Britannica article, and is founded on the work of Warner 
(1889), and later discoveries of Mr. Nicholson. Maetzner long since showed 
that the English version conld not have been written by the author of the 
French one, and its language plainly shows that it is much nearer 1400 than 
1350. The French version is now assigned to Jean de Bourgogne, or " Joannes 
ad Barbara ," a physician, who died in 1372 at Liege, "where his tomb was 
still to be seen at the time of the French Revolution " (p. 407). This is the 
tomb that was formerly considered to be that of Sir John Mandeville. We 
give up Sir John with regret, but we keep his Travels as " one of the best and 
oldest specimens of simple and flowing English prose," even if we do not know 
who wrote the English version, which " was made after 1377, and twice revised 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century." This investigation leaves Wyclif 
as the true " father of English prose," and his life and works, in both Latin 
and English, which are very numerous, are next considered. His unfortunate 
death postponed the Reformation in England for a hundred and fifty years, 
but perhaps the time was not yet ripe for it. 

An interesting chapter on the stage, with accounts of the ancient Mysteries 
and a brief notice of the Moralities, succeeds, and the volume closes with too 
brief an account of fifteenth and early sixteenth century literature. It pro- 
duces the impression of having been written in a hurry. While Lydgate and 
Hoccleve, and even James I of Scotland, are re-echoes of Chaucer, and Hawes 
and Henryson but continue the literary tradition, Douglas and Dunbar, 
especially the latter, deserved fuller consideration, and to these Sir David 
Lyndsay might have been added, but perhaps he is only postponed. Bishop 
Pecock too was a man of mark, even if he was not the stuff of which martyrs 
are made. Sir Thomas Malory is barely named, and we miss any treatment 
of the important ballad literature of this century. We shall, however, await 
with interest the succeeding volumes, for M. Jusserand has given us a very 
readable book. 

James M. Garnett. 



